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CONGRESSIONAL  AGENDA  FOR  1966 


Last  January  we  began  our  Newsletter  with  a  reminder 
that  one  of  the  decisive  issues  in  the  1964  Presidential 
campaign  was  “peace.”  “Every  time  I  talk  about  peace,” 
said  President  Johnson  in  October  1964,  “1  can  hear  a 
pin  drop.”  But  despite  such  enthusiasm,  the  nation 
moved  in  the  other  direction  in  1965.  It  became  deeply 
involved  in  a  land  war  in  Asia,  and  engaged  in  uni¬ 
lateral  military  action  in  the  Caribbean.  This  year,  the 
Vietnamese  war  is  expected  to  overshadow  all  other 
issues  in  Congress,  adversely  affect  appropriations  for 
non-military  programs,  and  cast  a  pall  over  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  peaceful  initiatives  toward  world  disarmament, 
a  strengthened  United  Nations  and  expanded  programs 
for  economic  development. 

The  following  agenda  suggests  some  ways  in  which 
Congress  might  help  reverse  such  a  forecast.  Your 
efforts  are  needed  as  well — through  letters  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  newspapers,  and  through  community  discussion. 

The  Escalating  War  in  Asia 

A  thorough-going  Congressional  debate  on  the  Viet¬ 
namese  war  and  U.S.  Asian  policy  is  long  overdue. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the  following  questions: 

•  How  serious  is  the  U.S.  about  negotiations?  Does 
the  President  really  mean  it  when  he  says  that  America 
is  willing  “to  begin  unconditional  discussions  with  any 
government  at  any  place  at  any  time”?  If  so,  why  did 
the  United  States  turn  down  UN  Secretary  General 
U  Thant’s  efforts  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  Hanoi  in 
the  fall  of  1964?  Did  North  Vietnam  make  another 
overture  toward  the  end  of  the  bombing  lull  last  spring? 
Why  was  Secretary  Rusk  so  grudging  in  responding  to 
an  approach  through  UN  General  Assembly  President 
Fanfani  in  late  November  1965?  And  why  did  U.S. 
planes  choose  that  particular  time  to  make  a  new  air 
strike  on  a  major  industrial  target  in  North  Vietnam? 

•  What  are  U.S.  goals  in  Vietnam?  If  the  purposes  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  “still  guide  our  action,”  as  the 
President  says,  what  does  this  mean,  since  the  United 
States  is  pressing  for  an  independent  South  Vietnam 
while  the  Geneva  Accords  looked  toward  reunification 
of  the  two  zones?  When  the  President  states  that  our 
goal  is  to  defend  “freedom”  does  he  consider  the  present 
Saigon  dictatorship  an  expression  of  freedom?  And  if 
not,  what  kind  of  government  is  envisaged  for  South 
Vietnam?  When  the  President  says  the  South  Viet¬ 


namese  should  have  the  (right  to  shape  their  own 
destiny”  through  free  elections  under  international  su¬ 
pervision,  when  does  he  expect  such  elections  to  take 
place?  What  kind  of  international  supervision  is  con¬ 
templated?  What  about  reports  that  the  U.S.  and 
Saigon  Governments  will  not  accept  a  settlement  that 
gives  the  rebels  any  political  status  or  control  over  any 
part  of  South  Vietnam?  If  this  is  true,  what  considera¬ 
tion  is  going  to  be  given  to  the  votes,  the  grievances, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  South  Viet¬ 
namese  who  have  been  fighting  Saigon  for  years  and 
control  more  than  50%  of  South  Vietnam’s  territory 
and  a  substantial  number  of  its  people? 

•  What  do  the  Vietnamese  want?  Is  Sen.  Mike  Mans¬ 
field,  Mont.,  correct  when  he  says  that  many  of  the 
peasants  probably  couldn’t  distinguish  a  Communist 
from  a  non-Communist,  and  only  want  “peace  and 
a  minimum  of  contact  with  distant  Saigon  and  distant 
Hanoi,  not  to  speak  of  the  places  which  they  have 
scarcely  heard  about.  .  .  .” 

•  Is  escalation  achieving  its  objectives?  Is  newsman 
Jack  Foisie  correct  in  reporting  that  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  transfer  of  more  U.S.  troops 
to  the  South  has  “been  answered  by  Hanoi  with  an 
escalation  of  its  own” — by  the  movement  of  North 
Vietnamese  army  units  into  South  Vietnam?  Might 
an  even  greater  U.S.  commitment  trigger  a  war  with 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China? 

•  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  ignore  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  settle  its  disputes  hy  peaceful  means? 
Do  international  law  and  the  UN  Charter  give  the 
United  States  the  right  to  extend  the  war  to  Laos,  and 
pursue  enemy  troops  into  Cambodia? 

•  What  are  the  human  costs  of  the  war  in  LLS.  and 
Vietnamese  dead?  Are  the  use  of  napalm  and  frag¬ 
mentation  bombs  and  the  destruction  of  rice  fields  con¬ 
sonant  with  U.S.  responsibilities  under  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ventions  of  1949,  covering  the  treatment  of  civilians? 
What  about  newsman  James  Cameron’s  assessment 
that  “what  is  taking  place  in  Vietnam  ...  is  an  offense 
to  international  decency  .  .  .  corrupting  both  the  assail¬ 
ants  and  victims  alike”? 

•  Can  wc  heat  the  Viet  Cong  and  win  the  war  against 
poverty  at  the  same  time?  What  will  be  the  human 
costs  of  cutting  back  domestic  programs  to  help  pay 
for  the  war?  Is  Martin  Luther  King  right  when  he  says 
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that  a  cutback  in  programs  designed  to  improve  op¬ 
portunities  for  poor  and  underprivileged  Americans 
“will  be  a  tragic  and  terrible  development”? 

•  How  has  the  war  affected  other  international  issues? 
Is  George  Kennan,  well-known  authority  on  Commu¬ 
nism,  accurate  when  he  says: 

•‘For  nearly  a  year  now,  we  have  sacrificed  to  this 
effort  [Vietnam]  all  serious  possibility  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  all 
this  implies  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ultimate  danger 
of  nuclear  war.  .  .  .  We  have  placed  a  great  and  deeply 
regrettable  strain  on  the  friendship  and  confidence  of 
the  Japanese  people.  A  pall  of  discouragement  has  been 
cast  over  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations.  Constructive  treatment  of  the 
great  problems  of  Germany,  of  nuclear  disarmament, 
of  the  future  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  China  in  the 
wider  sense  has  everywhere  been  placed  largely  in  abey¬ 
ance  in  jleference  to  this  one  remote  involvement.” 


China  Policy 

The  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  growing  restiveness  of 
other  nations  over  continual  U.S.  efforts  to  ostracize 
the  700,000,000  Chinese  make  it  imperative  that  the 
Administration  and  Congress  re-examine  U.S.-China 
policy  in  1966.  Questions  that  might  be  considered  in 
Concessional  hearings  include: 

Does  U.S.  opposition  to  UN  membership  for  Communist 
China  contribute  to  world  peace?  At  the  last  UN  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  as  many  UN  members  (47)  voted  to 
admit  Communist  China  as  to  exclude  the  Peking  re¬ 
gime.  Many  of  the  yea  votes  stemmed  from  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  admission  of  Peking  might  enable  the 
United  Nations  to  negotiate  a  settlement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  According  to  Britain’s  UN  representative  “the 
facts  of  international  life”  require  Peking’s  presence 
if  the  UN  is  ever  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems 
of  disarmament  and  peace  in  Asia. 

\^"hat  has  been  the  result  of  U.S.  refusal  to  trade  with 
China?  The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  with  a  total  embargo  on  trade  with  Communist 
China.  This  embargo  has  increased  Chinese  antagonism 
toward  the  United  States.  The  Chinese  have  imported 
vast  quantities  of  wheat  in  recent  years  from  other 
western  countries. 

Should  the  United  States  allow  Americans  to  travel  to 
Mainland  China?  According  to  Sen.  Maurine  Neu- 
berger,  Ore.,  U.S.  lack  of  knowledge  of  Communist 
China  is  “tragic”  since  “in  a  free  society  judgments  are 
assumed  to  be  based  on  a  rational  analysis  of  balanced 
evidence”  and  few  Americans  have  any  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  about  China. 

What  status  for  Taiwan?  Any  change  in  U.S.  China 
policy  should  recognize  the  right  of  self-determination 
for  the  residents  of  Taiwan. 


United  Nations 

Congress  should  help  strengthen  U.S.  ties  with  the 
United  Nations  in  1966  by: 


rischettl  from  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Inc. 

“The  U.S.  Government  regrets  to  inform  you  that  the  Great  Society 
was  seriously  injured  .  . 


•  ratifying  the  UN  Human  Rights  Conventions  which 
have  been  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  for  several  years.  These  conventions  would 
abolish  conditions  akin  to  slavery,  forbid  using  forced 
labor,  protect  the  political  rights  of  women,  and  outlaw 
the  deliberate  killing  of  any  group — national,  ethnic, 
racial  or  religious; 

•  providing  generous  appropriations  for  UN  develop- 
men  and  relief  programs; 

•  helping  meet  the  budget  deficit  for  UN  peacekeeping 
activities  and  reaffirming  support  for  a  permanent  UN 
peace-keeping  force; 

•  repealing  the  self-judging  Connally  Reservation 
which  inhibits  the  work  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice; 

Relations  with  Eastern  Europe 

Congress  should  approve  the  U.S.-Soviet  Consular  Con¬ 
vention  which  was  set  aside  during  the  last  session. 
The  Convention  would  provide  for  consular  offices  in 
the  two  countries,  and  greater  opportunity  for  coopera¬ 
tion  and  exchange. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  President  will  ask  Congress  in  1966 
for  authority  to  allow  goods  from  individual  Eastern 
European  eountries  to  enter  the  United  States  under 
the  same  tariffs  as  are  applied  to  the  “free  world.”  The 
only  Communist  countries  currently  eligible  for  such 
treatment  are  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  According  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Anthony  M.  Solomon,  such 
trade  can  lessen  “the  tensions,  fears  and  suspicions 
that  isolation  encourages.”  The  same  analysis  should 
be  applied  to  U.S.  trade  policy  toward  all  Communist 
countries. 


Aid  and  Food  for  a  Needy  World 

Both  the  aid  and  food  for  peace  programs  under  P.L. 
480  will  be  under  major  review  in  1966.  U.S  aid  pro¬ 
grams  could  be  improved  by : 
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•  expansion  of  development  and  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  programs  to  more  adequately  reflect  U.S.  capa¬ 
bilities  and  the  absorption  capacity  of  the  participating 
nations; 

•  authorization  of  programs  over  a  period  of  several 
years; 

•  separation  of  military  assistance  from  development 
aid; 

•  greater  utilization  of  the  economic  and  technical 
assistance  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  revising  or  replacing  Food  for  Peace  legislation, 
which  expires  in  1966,  there  should  be: 

•  a  rapid  shift  from  emphasis  on  surplus  disposal  to 
maximum  use  of  our  argicultural  production  potential 
and  to  full  support  for  an  all-out  attack  on  world 
hunger; 

•  more  stress  on  production  for  nutritional  needs  and 
on  getting  such  foods  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age; 

•  expansion  of  the  work  of  international  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  agricultural  production  and  distribution 
and  elimination  of  the  many  roadblocks  to  full  co¬ 
ordination  of  U.S.  and  UN  programs; 

•  removal  of  food  from  the  Cold  War.  Sen.  George 
Aiken,  Vt.,  has  frequently  said,  “I  do  not  know  any 
people  who  have  ever  been  starved  into  democracy.” 


Disarmament  Issues 

Despite  the  Vietnam  war,  it  may  still  be  possible  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  reach  some 
disarmament  agreements  in  the  coming  year.  The 
New  York  Times  has  called  the  5%  Soviet  defense 
increase  “relatively  moderate”  and  has  interpreted  this 
as  Soviet  “expectations  of  continued  peace  in  1966.” 
To  support  areas  in  which  disarmament  progress  might 
be  made,  Congress  could: 

•  approve  a  resolution  supporting  a  treaty  stopping 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  There  is  hope,  growing 
out  of  the  recent  Johnson-Erhard  talks,  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  German  control  of  nuclear  weapons  might  be 
resolved  in  a  way  which  would  make  a  nonproliferation 
treaty  acceptable  to  all  parties. 

•  head  off  a  new  step-up  in  the  U.S. -Soviet  arms  race 
by  refusing  to  appropriate  funds  for  construction  of 
an  anti-ballistic  missile  system.  The  New  York  Times 
editorialized  November  26  that,  not  only  would  the 
system  require  a  supplemental,  multi-billion  dollar  fall¬ 
out  shelter  system,  but  “It  would  certainly  lead  to  a 
new  race  of  offensive  missiles,  increased  fear  of  war 
and  destruction  of  the  emerging  Soviet-American 
detente.” 

•  encourage  the  Administration  to  begin  serious  nego¬ 
tiations  in  Geneva  for  immediate  suspension  of  under¬ 
ground  testing.  The  United  Nations,  with  United  States 
support,  has  appealed  for  such  a  suspension. 


•  urge  the  Administration  to  participate  in  the  multi¬ 
nation  disarmament  talks,  including  Communist 
China,  by  1967.  The  talks  were  called  for  by  the  United 
Nations  in  November. 

•  question  the  direction  of  the  $1.5  billion  Air  Force 
Manned  Orbital  Laboratory,  which  received  Presiden¬ 
tial  approval  and  an  initial  appropriation  from  Con¬ 
gress  this  year.  The  MOL,  which  could  begin  a  shift 
from  civilian  to  military  dominance  in  the  U.S.  space 
program,  casts  some  suspicion  on  U.S.  dedication  to 
the  peaceful  use  of  space. 

•  take  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to 
“task  if  it  does  not  pile  on  the  coal  and  speed  up,”  in 
the  words  of  Sen.  Jacob  Javits,  N.Y.  Congress  should 
encourage  the  ACDA  to  guide  the  United  States  to 
world  leadership  in  disarmament  initiatives. 


The  Draft 

Congress  should :  ( 1 )  challenge  Selective  Service  Di¬ 
rector  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  as  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler, 
N.Y.,  has  done,  on  his  use  of  the  draft  law  to  punish 
and  discourage  political  dissent;  (2)  encourage  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  definition  of  conscientious  objector  to  in¬ 
clude  sincere  objectors  to  military  service  on  other 
than  religious  grounds;  (3)  begin  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  elimination  of  the  draft  when  the  present  law 
expires  in  1967. 


On  the  Domestic  Front 

Civil  Rights.  Congress  should  provide  adequate  funds 
for  administration  of  the  1964  and  1965  Civil  Rights 
Acts.  It  should  approve  legislation:  ( 1 )  improving  the 
jury  system  to  better  protect  Negroes  and  civil  rights 
workers;  (2)  providing  for  indemnification  for  injured 
Negroes  and  civil  rights  workers;  (3)  strengthening 
the  equal  employment  opportunities  law,  and  (4)  ex¬ 
tending  the  minimum  wage  and  fair  labor  standards 
to  farm  workers. 

Poverty.  Congress  should  continue  its  commitment  to 
eliminating  poverty  in  this  country  by  appropriating 
sufficient  funds  for  implementation  of  anti-poverty  leg¬ 
islation  and  by  asking  for  a  tightening  up  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  poverty  program.  Rep.  Adam  C. 
Powell,  N.Y.,  said  at  a  recent  press  conference,  “If  we 
can  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  save  some  kind  of  de¬ 
mocracy  in  Vietnam — and  1  don’t  know  what  kind  it  is 
— then  we  must  spend  more  to  preserve  real  democracy 
at  home.”  Poverty  head  Sargent  Shriver’s  request  for 
an  extra  $1  billion  for  poverty  has  reportedly  been 
rejected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Other  Action  Nccficd.  Congress  should  also:  open  the 
doors  for  full  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
remove  the  three-year  prohibition  against  requiring  a 
health  hazard  warning  in  cigarette  advertising;  pass 
legislation  controlling  the  sale  of  firearms;  authorize 
truth-in-packaging  and  truth-in-labeling  laws;  specify 
that  people  should  not  have  to  sign  a  loyalty  oath  in 
order  to  receive  Medicare  funds. 
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The  Churches  Speak.  The  General  Board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Churches  and  leaders  of  American 
Reform  Judaism  in  separate  actions  recently  urged  the 
President  to  declare  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Council  statement  also  called  for  UN  negotia¬ 
tions,  a  UN-convened  peace  conference,  and  self- 
determination  for  the  Vietnamese  people.  The  Jewish 
resolution  requested  that  the  safety  of  the  nation’s 
armed  forces  be  assured  before  a  cease-fire  is  declared, 
and  called  for  negotiations.  Copies  of  the  NCC  state¬ 
ment  are  available  from  FCNL. 

The  Vietnam  War:  Opponents  of  U.S.  Policy.  An  esti¬ 
mated  25-35,000  picketed  the  White  House  and  listened 
to  speeches  at  the  November  27  March  on  Washington 
for  Peace  in  Vietnam.  The  March,  which  its  sponsor, 
SANE,  said  was  not  a  protest,  called  for  an  end  to  the 
bombing,  continued  attempts  at  negotiation  and  UN 
entrance  into  the  dispute. 

Supporters  of  U.S.  Policy.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  feel  opponents  of  the  Vietnam  war  have  a  right  to 
demonstrate  against  it  and  32%  feel  they  do  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Harris  survey  published  December  13. 
Reasons  against  demonstrating  were:  it  is  subversive; 
policy  is  for  the  government  to  decide;  it  is  unlawful, 
comforts  the  enemy  or  upsets  our  soldiers.  Few  thought 
demonstrators  are  sincere  in  their  moral  opposition  to 
war.  Support  for  demonstrating  was  based  on  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees. 

International  ('ooperation.  The  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  International  Cooperation  Year  November  29- 
December  2  developed  into  a  major  debate  between 
government  officials  and  private  citizens.  One  of  the 
most  controversial  panels  was  that  on  disarmament. 
Among  its  proposals  were:  (1)  direct  U.S.  Chinese 
disarmament  talks;  (2)  a  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  non¬ 
aggression  treaty;  and  (3)  commitment  by  the  nuclear 
powers  of  1%  of  their  annual  defense  spending  for 
peace-keeping.  Three  of  the  six  proposals  submitted  to 


the  Conference  by  the  FCNL  last  spring  were  discussed 
in  panels  and  reports. 

During  the  ICY  Conference,  citizens  groups  pressed  the 
government  to  adopt  a  more  active,  internationalist 
policy  in  foreign  affairs.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
climate  of  some  previous  years  when  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  often  felt  it  was  in  advance  of  much  informed 
public  opinion. 

••Quakers  on  Red  ('.hina.'”  In  an  article  under  this  title, 
the  Congressional  Quarterly,  a  weekly  magazine  deal¬ 
ing  with  Congress  and  politics,  told  of  the  work  of 
Eugene  Boardman,  University  of  Wisconsin  East  Asian 
historian,  as  Friend  in  Washington  for  1965-66.  CQ 
noted  that  Eugene  Boardman  is  the  19th  lobbyist  regis¬ 
tered  for  FCNL  since  1947,  and  the  sixth  “Friend  in 
Washington.” 

Uproming  Events.  The  growing  number  of  conferences  and 
meetings  |)lanned  for  Washington  this  spring  includes:  the 
fourth  annual  Quaker  Leadership  Seminar  January  21-27; 
a  combined  conference,  demonstration  and  legislative  etfort 
sponsored  by  the  Friends  Coordinating  C.onimittee  on 
Peace  February  11-11;  the  annual  Churehinen's  Washing¬ 
ton  Seminar  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
in  cooperation  with  FCNL  and  other  denominational  agencies 
February  15-18:  National  Interreligious  Conference  on 
Peace  March  13-17:  FCNL  Annual  Meeting  March  18-20; 
and  the  annual  Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House  conference 
Apirl  21-22.  Dates  have  not  been  set  for  conferences  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  and  the  United  Nations.  For  further 
information  write  to  the  FCNL. 


The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 

includes  Friends  appointed  by  20  of  the  26  Friends  Y'early 
Yieetinfts  and  10  Friends  organixations  in  the  I'nited  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCIN'I.  If  ashington  IS'etcsletlpr 
are  {(uided  hy  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  ap¬ 
proved  hy  the  ('omniittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  the  FtlNI,  speaks  f«>r  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  No  organization  ran  speak  ollirially  for 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
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FCNL  ACTION  Bulletins— Back¬ 
ground  information  and  action  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Newsletter  subscribers,  issued 
irregularly  as  need  arises. 

Bulletins  cover  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  human  rights  issues,  includ¬ 
ing  disarmament,  UN  affairs,  economic 
aid,  agricultural  surpluses,  conscription, 
civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  immigration 
and  refugees,  and  American  Indians. 

—  Will  you  take  action?  Check  here 
and  return  to  FCNL  with  your  name 
and  address  at  right. 
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